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Hello, boys and girls, here it is March 
again,—big winds blowing, white clouds rac- 
ing, and the sky bluer than blue. 

This morning I opened the window wide, 
sniffed the air, and cried to the, penglets, “Hi- 
ho! Time to be up and doing. The sun’s 
cleaning up the snow, the wind’s blowing 
away winter smells, and we’ll hit for the har- 
bor, take a trip around Manhattan Island, 
and see New York, the wonder city.” 

The penglets jumped out of bed double 
quick. Then Petunia looked at Peterkin and 
Peterkin shook his head. “We can’t go.” 

“Why not?” 

“We're behind on our homework. We have 
to stay home and write compositions.” 

“What about?” 

Peterkin wriggled. ““We don’t know. That 
was why we didn’t write it yesterday. The 
chickens and ducks were all writing about 
‘Why I Am Glad I Am a Bird’ and the flound- 
ers about “The Fun of Being a Fish’ and we— 





oh, Uncle Pete, are we birds or are we fish?” 
“And am I blond or brunette?” asked Pet- 
unia. 


“So that’s it. I wondered what was wrong 
with you last night. Peterkin, every penguin 
has to face that problem one time or another. 

‘There was a young Antarctic penguin 

Said, ‘Ma, is my wing a wing or a penfin 

When I go to New York, I mean to get 

work— 

Zoo or aquarium, which will I end in?’ 

“But it seems to me that we can hardly do 
better at the moment than to take a trip 
around New York and see how birds and fish 
and other creatures fare in city life, and then 
you'll have something to say.” 

So we took off from the Battery and paused 
first at Fulton Fish Market, attracted by the 
fishy smell. A kindly fisherman threw the 
penglets some fresh shrimp, and we saw boat- 
loads of Long Island flounders being shoveled 
into trucks and carried off into the city. 
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“Where do they go?” asked Petunia. “I hope they all know it,” said Peterkin. 
“Come and I'll show you.” “Now that gives me an idea.” So when we 
So we swam on up the East River and got home, this is what he wrote: 
looked in the windows of an elegant club. One “Oh our cousin, the fish, 
waiter was just setting down a platter of Looks fine on a dish, 
golden -brown flounders all decorated with And he tastes so sweet and nice. 
slices of lemon and parsley, and another was Chickens have tasty wings 
carrying a handsome roast chicken. And other good things, 
“Are we good to eat, too?” asked Petunia When served with gravy and rice. 
thoughtfully. But penguins are tough, 
“Not very,” I answered. “People don’t like And penglets are rough, 
our taste. Just sharks do.” And they taste worse than rats or mice.” 
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“Are you going to the big arched her neck and grace- 


spring ball, Mrs. Wild Duck?” ~ tO y Tatac e fully flew away. 
asked Mrs. Gray Goose. - : Mrs. Wild Duck swam 
“Who can say?” sighed Mrs. e...> = Vey around all that day with her 
Wild Duck, and she sounded am Mg Fe fluffy ducklings behind her, 
depressed indeed. ‘““Those ba- asking here and inquiring 
bies of mine keep me so tied there. But all the young musk- 
down, I can scarcely get out rats and otters and beavers 
to find food. And with baby 
sitters so hard to find, who 
can plan to go to a ball?” 
“It’s going to be the event 


of the year,” said Mrs. Gray 


and minks were too busy to sit 
with the duckling children. 

“Well, children,” she sadly 
said as she left the last beaver 





dam, “I guess that is the end 


Goose, with a dreamy look. | of the line. There'll be no 

“There’ll be music, you know by the Spring ___ ball for me this spring.” 

Peepers Quartette.” No soft duckling quacks replied. Mrs. Wild 
“All that I know,” said Mrs. Wild Duck, Duck swam around in frantic circles. But not 

“and I may say it, seems years since I’ve a duckling was there to be seen. At last she 

been to a ball. But where is a mother to _ circled in black despair over the pond. 

turn?” And what was the sight that met her eyes? 
“I'll be wishing you luck with a sitter, The clever ducklings had found themselves 


my dear,” said Mrs. Gray Goose, and she a sitter—Maxie, the massive moose! 
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MysTeRY OF RATTLER’s Bay, in 


Exciting indeed is 


serial by Lavinia Davis, 
which Roddy, age eleven, spends 
an unforgettable summer on his 
. . John loved 
to sing, but the eighth-graders all thought 


uncle’s California ranch 


of him as THE Boy WITH THE TERRIBLE VOICE 
... Soapy Smith is in trouble again, this time 


with a skunk . . . Barbara Ritchie’s story, 


Next Month 


A PARAKEET FOR PEDRO, takes place 
An 


Easter play, THE SHOUT IN THE 


during a Mexican fair... 
VaLLeEy, tells of a near-miracle 
which happened long ago . 

JENNY AND THE DRacon put their heads to- 
gether and come up with a fine idea for im- 
proving the dragon’s financial situation . . . 
Uncle Walrus meets the strange and fearsome 


Lirpa Loof and the penglets have the last laugh. 
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By WALTER BROOKS 
Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 


Part ONE 


On the first of every month, King 
Roscoe of Smithia got into the royal 
carriage and drove all around the boun- 
daries of his kingdom. On that day any- 
body who had a complaint or a quarrel 
with a neighbor would wait by the road 
and, when the king saw him, he would 
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JENNY AND THE DRAGON. 
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say ‘“Whoa” to the royal horses and the 
man would take off his hat and tell his 
story and the king would pronounce 
judgment and drive on. 

It wouldn’t have taken more than 
three hours to drive right around 
Smithia, but so many people had 
troubles for the king to settle that he 
seldom got home before dark, and then 
he went to bed right away. For you have 
to use a good deal of common sense in 
settling other people’s difficulties and 
it’s hard work using common sense all 
day long. 

So one day the king drove out and the 
first person who stopped him was this 
little girl, Jenny Green. ““Whoa!”’ said 
the king. ‘““What’s the matter, Jenny?” 

“My cat has run away, your majesty,” 
said Jenny. 

‘“‘H’m,” said the king. “What is your 
cat’s name?” 

‘Persia,’ said Jenny. “Mother and I 
have been out looking and we have 
called and called, but we can’t find her.”’ 

So the king thought a minute and 
then he said, “Well, Jenny, I will get out 
the royal army and have them search the 
kingdom, calling ‘Persia! Persia!’ and I 
expect she'll come home.” 

But Jenny said, ‘““That won't work, 
your majesty, for Persia won't come. 
She'll only come for Mother and me.” 

So the king thought some more and 
then he said, “Well, Persia—I mean 
Jenny—, you get in here beside me and 
as we drive around the kingdom you call 
her yourself.”” So Jenny climbed in. 
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Now King Roscoe wouldn't have done 
this for just any little girl, but as you 
may remember, Jenny had once out- 
smarted the king so cleverly that he 
thought he’d better get her into the 
royal family, and so she’d been formally 
betrothed to Prince Elmer. And when 
they grew up they would probably get 
married. 

So Jenny sat beside the king and 
called, “Persia, Persia, Persia!’’ as the 
royal horses trotted down the road. 

Well, a lot of people stopped the king 
that day and he began to wonder if he 
was going-to have enough common 
sense to go round. It was hard, too, to 
keep his mind on his subjects’ problems 
with Jenny calling ‘Persia, Persia!” in 
his ear all the time. And he was worried 
because a lot of the complaints were 
about a dragon who had moved into the 
old dragon cave in the mountains be- 
tween Smithia and the neighboring 
kingdom of Lory. Some sheep and an 
old gentleman named Mr. Thompson 
had been carried off in the last week. 

“Dear, dear!’’ said the king. “We 
can’t have this. Smithia hasn't had 
dragon trouble since the time of King 
Henry the Glum.” 


So he went into the next house 
and telephoned to Sir Lemuel De 
Smytthe. 


This Sir Lemuel wasacousin of Queen 
Mabel’s and before she married the king 
he had been plain Lem Smith, a farmer. 
But the king had knighted him right 
after the wedding, and then Cousin Lem 
had sold his farm and bought an aban- 
doned castle and a second-hand suit of 
armor and set up to be a knight errant. 
He spent his time riding around, look- 
ing for wrongs to right and damsels in 
distress to rescue, and he had really 
done very well at it. 

‘Hello, Cousin Lem,” said the king, 
and Sir Lemuel said, “Hello, your 
majesty,’ and the king told him about 
the dragon and said, “You'd better come 
right over.” 


“Sorry,” said Sir Lemuel, “my speci- 
ality is distressed damsels. Dragons are 











A lot of complaints that day were about a dragon. 

















out of my line. Get in touch with Sir 
Percival. He'll do your job in two ticks 
of the castle clock.” 

‘Percival is out,” said the king. “He 
broke his sword at the tournament last 
week and you know how hard it is to 
get parts now. No, Lem, you better 
come.” 

So Sir Lemuel said, “Well . . . O.K.” 

Then, the royal carriage went on and 
the nearer they got to the mountains, 
the worse the news got. At the point 
nearest the dragon’s cave, the road 
wound under a high crag, and it was 
there that when Jenny 
called “Persia, Persia!” 
she heard a cat mew. 
She jumped out and 
ran up into the woods. 

“Oh, dear,” said the 
king, “what on earth 
shall I say to Mrs. 
Green?” 

Well, Jenny kept on 
calling ‘‘Persia! Persia!” 
as she climbed, and 
she kept hearing 
Persia mew. And at last she came 
out in a clearing under a big cliff and 
there was a dark opening in the cliff as 
big as a church door and it came to her 
suddenly that this must be the dragon’s 
cave. 

“I'd better get out of here!” she said 
to herself, and she turned to run. But as 
she turned a deep, harsh voice said, 
“Well, well, we've got company!” And 
there was the dragon. 

This dragon measured twenty-eight 
feet, four inches from the horn on his 
nose to the last scale on his tail. He was 
only a medium-sized dragon, but his 
scales were all real brass, and the way he 
lifted the side of his lip when he smiled 
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reminded Jenny of her Uncle Henry 
who had the same sly look. 

So Jenny stood up stiff and clenched 
her fists and said to herself, “I will 
pretend this is really Uncle Henry and 
then maybe I won't be so scared.” Be- 
cause she knew it would please the 
dragon if she was scared. And her voice 
didn’t tremble much when she said, 
‘Excuse me, but have you seen my cat?” 

“Cat?” said the dragon, and he curled 
his long tail around and scratched his 
ear thoughtfully with the tip of it. And 


Persia jumped out of it and up on 
Jenny’s shoulder. 

“Oh, Persia, you bad kitty!” said 
Jenny. “Well, thank you, and I 
guess I’d better go now.” 


But the dragon didn’t move. ‘Oh, 
must you?” he said. “Why, now that 
you're here, I’d like to have you come in 
and see my little place.” 

So Jenny said all right, because what 
else could she say? | 

Well, the dragon was very polite and 
he showed her around the cave, which 
was a dim draughty place, with a lot of 
little rooms opening out of the main 
hall, and at one of them he stopped and 
said, ‘‘Now this is your room, and I do 
hope you'll enjoy your stay with us!” 

“Oh!” said Jenny, “I can’t stay. I have 
to go home and help my mother get sup- 
per ready.” 

“Oh, dear,” said the dragon, “I 
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then he opened one big claw ar 
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thought you understood. I’m holding 
you for ransom.” 

“Ha, ha,” said Jenny, “that’s a good 
one! My mother hasn’t got any money 
to ransom me with.” 

“Ah,” said the dragon, “but you're 
betrothed to Prince Elmer, I under- 
stand. And I guess the king’s subjects 
would be pretty sore if he refused to 
ransom the princess-elect. Hey,” he said, 
“what's that?” For someone had blown 
a horn out on the mountainside. 

“Confound it!” said the dragon.“‘It’s 
probably another of those knights-er- 
rant!”’ 

Jenny followed him to the door and 
there was Sir Lemuel, all in shining ar- 

mor and astride his war- 


Ve horse. He tacked a piece of 
> ) ' paper on a tree and then 
) turned and clumped off 


down the slope. 





So they went up to it and the dragon 
said, ‘Read it to me, there’s a good girl. 
I haven’t got my glasses.’’ So Jenny read 
it. It was the usual printed form for a 
challenge to mortal combat, with the 
names of Sir Lemuel and the dragon 
filled in, and the time and place of meet- 
ing: September 6th at two p. m., on the 
bare plain at the foot of the mountain. 

‘“That’s three months off,” said 
Jenny. ‘He isn’t in much of a hurry to 
rescue me.” 

“They never are,” the dragon said, 
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‘because they know they can never lick a 
dragon in fair fight. He’s just stalling for 
time. He thinks perhaps I'll get sick of 
it here and move on, or maybe he can 
fix the fight.” 

“What do you mean, fix it?’ asked 
Jenny, and he said, “Well, sometimes if 
the knight can afford it, he makes a deal 
with the dragon beforehand, and then 
when they fight they make a few passes 
at each other, and then the dragon rolls 
over on his back and pretends to be dead 
and the knight puts his foot on his head 
and shakes his spear and the crowd 
cheers. And then when _ everybody’s 
gone the dragon gets up and goes home. 
It used to be a good racket,” he said re- 
flectively, “but the way it is nowadays, a 
dragon can hardly cover expenses.” 

“What expenses?” fenny asked. “It 
doesn’t cost you anything to go and 
fight.” 

(Continued on page 38.) 

















GIFT 


By Jane Werner 


In the leprechaun’s house 

On the livingroom shelf 

Stands a small golden box 
with a key, 

And inside that wee box, 

So he told me himself, 


_ Is a treasure intended for me! __.- 


Now | long to drop in 
And learn what it may be, 
This magical gift that he gives, 
But the wee man, | guess, 
Is forgetful, like me, 
For he didn’t say just 
where he lives. 








Ted insisted on the 
trip. ‘We've 
planning for months 
to go after  steel- 
heads in the Rouge,” 
he argued with his 
Uncle Bob. “Besides, 
you promised. Re- 
member?” 

Bob Cotton spread 
his hands in a help- 
less gesture. “Sure, 
I remember. But 
haven’t you seen the 
papers? A forest fire’s 
giving the mountains 
a hot foot down 
there.”’ 

“Well, gee, a few old trees on fire 
won't bother us,” Ted insisted. “Soon it 
will be téo late. The fall rains begin any 
day now. Then the water will be too 
high and muddy.” 

Bob Cotton muttered something 
about the impatience and foolhardiness 
of youth and said all right, they'd go. 
“But don’t forget, Ted, I warned you!”’ 

There was a blue haze lying to the 
south all that first day. It made Ted 
slightly uneasy but he said nothing 
about it to his Uncle Bob. After all, he’d 
had his way, hadn’t he? They were go- 
ing fishing, and that was the important 
thing. 


been 


The old sedan rambled steadily on, 
its nose pointed straight at the Siskiyou 
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National Forest. It 


was near evening 
when they passed the 
boundary markers. 
And _ five minutes 


later they were stop- 
ped by a ranger. 

“Glad to see you 
fellows,” he — said 
cheerfully, one foot 
on the running 
board.. “We can 
‘use every additional 
man.” 

Uncle Bob _ lis- 
tened without pro- 
test. It was too much 
for Ted. “We didn’t 
come to fight fire,”” he explained. “We're 
going fishing in the Rouge.” 

“Are you kidding?” asked the ranger 
in amazement. “You were going fish- 
ing,” he corrected. ‘‘Now you are going 
to fight fire, like it or not!” 

Uncle Bob was grinning his I-told- 
you-so grin. “We're in the war zone, 
Ted. And we've been drafted, looks like. 
Come on, let’s go.” 

Ted followed meekly when he learned 
that the ranger had not only a moral, 
but a legal right, to commandeer re- 
cruits and any needed equipment to 
fight fire in the National Forest. 

Up over the mountain they went, fol- 
lowing a well-beaten trail. The air be- 
came thick with choking smoke. The 
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roaring fire lit up the sky in a front over 
two miles long. Sweat glistened on their 
faces and ran down their necks as they 
toiled up the wooded mountainside. 

At last they reached the equipment 
dump where a field kitchen had been 
set up to feed the many crews battling 
the gigantic blaze. The fellow in charge 
greeted the ranger with enthusiasm. 
“Two new men for me? Good! My 
helpers are plumb tuckered out.” 

The ranger considered. “Well, you 
can have this one,” he agreed, pointing 
to Bob. “But I’ve got another important 
job for the boy.” 

Uncle Bob called after Ted as he fol- 
lowed the ranger on toward the fire 
front. “Don’t let a couple of old burn- 
ing trees bother you, Ted!”’ Bob Cotton 
was laughing, but Ted couldn't see the 
joke somehow ... 

Soon they reached a line of men who 
wearily swung mattocks and shoveled 
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dirt along a wide fire-break, a cleared 
swath through the forest. Their soot- 
blackened faces and blood-shot eyes had 
the same expression one sees in the faces 
of battle-weary soldiers 

“Water!” one fellow called hoarsely. 
His eyebrows had been singed off. “We 
gotta have water, Ranger!’’ he repeated. 

“Sure thing, Joe,” the ranger replied. 
‘Here's another water boy. Tell him 
what to do.”” And then the ranger strode 
on up the fire line. 

Joe pointed out several large can- 
teens. ‘Head down the hill, over there. 
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i si a quarter-mile down that trail 


you'll find a spring,” he directed. “And 
hurry. All the men are spitting cotton.” 

Ted grabbed four canteens and set 
out. It was easy, going down the hill. He 
found the clear spring and filled the’ 
canteens in a hurry. But it was a differ- 
ent matter going back. The _ bitter 
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smoke began to bite at his lungs and 
started him coughing. And the canteens 
soon felt as if they were filled with lead. 
The canvas straps cut deeply into his 
shoulders and the heavy tin containers 
banged against his hips until they felt 
raw. At last he came puffing into sight 
of the crew. ‘““Water boy! Water boy!” 
the cry went up and down the fire line. 

The men dropped their tools, and the 
canteens passed around swiftly, each 
man gulping greedily. 

Joe, the foreman, patted Ted on the 
back and praised him for the quick trip. 
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Get another load, kid,” he said. ““The 
tree fallers, up ahead, haven't had water 
for over three hours. They'll be keel- 
ing over like moths around a candle.” 

The four canteens of water were gone 
incredibly fast. Ted picked up the empty 
containers and turned to go. 
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‘Take care of yourself, kid,” Joe cau- 
tioned, an anxious note in his voice. 
“We wouldn't want to lose you like we 
did our last water boy.” 

“What happened to him?” Ted asked 
quickly. 

“Burning tree hit him. Ambulance 
took him to the hospital. A good kid. I 
hope he pulls through .. .” 

Ted felt his knees wobble a bit as he 
turned and headed toward the spring 
once more. He tried to tell himself that 
it was tiredness creeping up his legs that 
caused it, but somehow he couldn’t get 
the picture out of his mind of a burning 
tree toppling toward a running boy. He 
was burned, of course. Likely broken 
bones, too. . . Cut it out! he told him- 
self, sternly. You've got work to do. He 
trotted the rest of the way to the spring, 
and then it was the same old story all 
over again, but the uphill grind was 
tougher this time. 

“Water boy! Water boy!” The cries 
seemed to ring out from every side. He'd 
once carried water for the elephants in 
a circus and thought he knew hearty 
drinkers, but he'd never seen the like of 
this. “Water boy!” The shout came 
again, and again. He was half asleep on 
his feet, but the men had to have water 
to keep working, to keep fighting the 
red monster that roared hungrily to the 
south. 

Ted's brisk trot became a dogged 
plod, and the plod became a shambling 
stagger as the long night hours passed. 
At dawn he looked much like the other 
men—hair burned in smoking, itching 
patches, eyelashes curled and brittle to 
the touch. He ran his fingers over the 
place where his eyebrows should _ be. 
The skin was puffed and tender there, 
and he felt no hair. He knew he looked 
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like Joe, red-eyed, black-faced. And yet 
he couldn’t remember running through 
any blazing brush. He shrugged his 
shoulders and started after another load 
of water. 

His legs felt as if they belonged to a 
rubber man, not at all the legs hed 
grown accustomed to. Odd... he didn't 
feel so tired any more. It was odd he felt 
so light, almost floating along. He 
glanced toward the sky and was sur- 
prised to see that it was daylight. A 
murky daylight, for clouds of blue 
smoke curled and boiled and eddied 
about. Or was part of that day-time 
darkness caused by racing storm clouds? 
No such luck, although the fall rains 
were far overdue. Ted was climbing the 
hill again, now, the canteens banging 
solidly together. And suddenly he began 
to float. 

Or was it the ground that was 
floating . . . floating right up to hit him 
in the face? 


Uncle Bob was rubbing something 
greasy over led’s face when he snapped 
out of it. He struggled to sit up, feeling 
around for the canteens. 

‘Take it easy, Ted,’’ Uncle Bob said 
gruffly. “You went to sleep, or some- 
thing, up there on the mountain.” 


A bandaged face came into view. Ted 
recognized the voice. It was Joe, the fore- 
man. “Yeah, he went to sleep, all right, 
after he'd packed tons of water up that 
hill. You kinda passed out, son.” 

It was then that Ted heard the rain, 
and knew that the fight was over. The 
forest killer had been tamed. Held in 
check by determined, fighting men, the 
forest killer had, in turn, been killed by 
the element friendly to trees, the rain. 
Ted sighed, and struggled to a sitting po- 
sition. Strength was oozing back into his 
body again. He felt as stiff and sore as 
if he'd been beaten with a baseball bat. 
But he felt a kind of satisfaction, too. It 
had been a rough fight, and he had been 
an important part of it. 

Uncle Bob was speaking, now. “I 
guess you won't insist on“ going fish- 
ing again when there’s a forest fire in the 
way!” 

“Yes,” Ted said slowly. “Yes, I think 
I would. But for a different reason.”’ 

“IT see your point,” Joe spoke up. 
“Uncle Sam pays men pretty good 
wages for fighting fires in the National 
Forests.” 

Ted looked at Joe oddly. “Pay—?” he 
asked. “Do we get paid? .. . That isn’t 
what I was thinking about. I was think- 
ing about all those dead trees.” 





This Dalmatian puppy 
learned the hard way that 
skunks are better left alone. 
Even his mother wouldn’t go 
near him. 

The next time he sees a small 
black and white striped ani- 
mal that is minding its own 
business, he'll be sure to do 
the same. 


Wesley Dennis 





MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
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A Dimes Worth, for Free 


By MARION HOLLAND 


so much when it was just plain num- 
bers but, in the book they were using 
this year, you never knew when you 
would come across a couple of feeble- 
minded characters named A and B. In 
the beginning of the book, A was al- 
ways buying potatoes by the bushel and 
selling them to B by the peck, and sim- 
ple stuff like that, but along toward the 
end, they got more ambitious. 

Today, for instance. It was the first 
really hot day of spring, and the 
windows were open, letting in a lot of 
fine interesting smells—and here were A 
and B again. This time they seemed to 
be messing around with a stream that 
had a current of two miles per hour. 
Well, Billy could think of plenty of sen- 
sible things he and Fats could do with a 
stream like that on a day like this. But 
not Mr. A and Mr. B. Oh no, they had 
to get themselves a couple of rowboats, 
one apiece, and start rowing in opposite 
directions. Now Billy was supposed to 
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Billy Kidwell didn’t mind arithmetic S&S 
A 







figure out how far apart they would be 
after A had rowed upstream for fifty 
minutes, and B had rowed downstream 
for an hour and a quarter. 

As if anybody cared. Fats Martin, 
across the aisle, didn’t seem to care, 
either. Neither did anybody else; at 
least, when Miss Dowd collected the 
papers, almost all the answers were dif- 
ferent, and all of them were wrong. 

Well, Miss Dowd just blew up. You 
might have thought she would have put 
some of the blame where it belonged, on 
A and B. Or on the weather coming in 
through the windows and making every- 
body just itch to get outside. But no, 
she gave them a long lecture, about how 
if this was the best they could do, it was 
time they all went back and had a good 
drill on Basic Fundamentals. Then she 
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covered the whole front blackboard with 
long columns of figures, to be copied 
down and added up for homework and 
turned in tomorrow morning. _ 

At three o'clock, Billy and Fats left 
school together in silence. The sun was 
still hot, and the breeze still smelled of 
wet dirt and plum trees in bloom, but 
the whole day was ruined. 

“It'll take an hour, anyway, to do all 
that homework,” said Billy finally, aim- 
ing a kick at a stone. 

“Or two hours,” said Fats gloomily. 

“If not three,” groaned Billy. He 
folded his homework paper as small as 
possible and stuck it in his jacket. His 
fingers found a dime he had forgotten, 
and he fished it out. ‘Say, let’s go down 
to Schultz's and get a couple of dill 
pickles,” he said. 

“Or jelly beans,” suggested Fats, who 
had not earned his name on a diet of 
dill pickles. 

Schultz’s Delicatessen was cool and 
dark and smelled of pickles and cinna- 
mon and new magazines. Around the 
first of the month, there was usually 
quite a crowd around the magazine 
rack; for two cents’ worth of lemon 
drops, a fast reader could get through a 
dollar’s worth of magazines in an after- 


, 


noon. Mr. Schultz was always complain- 
ing about it, and threatening to take 
the magazines out, but he never did. 

Today the place was empty. All the 
magazines were old and limp looking, 
and there wouldn’t be any new ones in 
for at least a week. 

“Well, gentlemen, what can I do for 
you?” asked Mr. Schultz, the way he al- 
ways did. 

Billy and Fats were still arguing. Dill 
pickles were two for a dime, but they 
were six cents apiece, so if Billy bought 
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Billy and Fats were still arguing. 


a dill pickle, Fats would only have four 
cents left for jelly beans, which could be 
divided evenly, even if they had to count 
them and break the last one in half. 

On the other hand, Billy pointed out, 
whose dime was it, anyway? 

Then the phone rang, and Mr. 
Schultz answered it; and after a minute 
Billy and Fats quit arguing to listen. 
Mr. Schultz’s red face got redder and 
redder, his white moustache bristled, 
and he shouted so loud they couldn't un- 
derstand one single word he was saying, 
except that it was something about Emil. 
Emil was Mr. Schultz’s grandson, who 
drove the delivery truck. 

Finally Mr. Schultz slammed _ the 
phone down, and put.both hands up to 
his head and groaned. 

‘“What’s the matter?”’ asked Billy in 
alarm. “Is Emil sick?” 
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“No!” roared Mr. Schultz. “But he 
will be, when I get hold of him! Twice 
already he parks the truck by a fireplug, 
and the police warn him. Now he does 
it again, and they take him to the station 
house, and the truck along with him. So 
now I got to go pay the fine before they 
let him go. If I don’t go, who makes the 
afternoon deliveries? Nobody, that’s 
who!” He took off his white apron, and 
threw it on the floor, and jammed his 
hat on the back of his head. 

“So hurry up!’ he shouted. ‘Pickles 
or jelly beans, I don’t care which, but 
make up your minds. I got to lock up.” 

“Jelly beans,” said Billy hastily. Mr. 
Schultz weighed them out, rang up the 
dime on the cash register, and shooed 
them toward the door. 

It was then that Billy had his big idea. 
“Look, Mr. Schultz,” he said eagerly, 
‘we'll mind the store for you; won't we, 
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or somebody might come in.” 


Fats? I bet we know the price of every- 
thing in here. Don’t we, Fats?” 

“We ought to,’”’ mumbled Fats, his 
mouth full of jelly beans. 

Mr. Schutz rubbed his nose and look- 
ed doubtful. ““What’s the matter?’ asked 
Billy. “Don’t you trust us with your 
money?” 

‘Sure, sure,’ said Mr. Schultz. “I know 
you boys. With my money I trust you, 
like my own self. But .. .’’ His eyes swept 
doubtfully over the candy bars and 
salted peanuts, over the glass case of 
pickles and spiced ham and _ cheese. 
“All right,” he said finally. ““And look, 
when I get back, I give you a dime’s 
worth for free, each, anything you want. 
But not ull I get back—O.K.?" 

“O.K.” they agreed, and Mr. Schultz 
hurried out, muttering something about 
Emil under his breath. 

“A dime’s worth for free,” cried Fats. 
“Come on, let’s pick it out.” 

But Billy headed straight for the 


cash register. “We got to hurry,” he said. 


“Mr. Schultz will be back any minute, 


Mr. Schultz's red face got redder and redder. 








Fats’ round pink face turned pale. 
“Hey,” he said hoarsely, “have you gone 
crazy? What you doing with that cash 
register?” 

“Homework,” replied Billy, pulling 
the paper out of his pocket. “Look here. 
You punch the keys for each number, 
and after you punch off the whole prob- 
lem, you punch the key marked 
total, and the answer jumps up, all 
added up. See?” 

Fats saw. “Hot diggety,’’ he remarked 
in awe. “But look, it comes out in dollars 
and cents. What about that?” 

Billy was already punching, marking 
his place on the paper with his thumb. 
“Doesn't matter. This thing’ll add up 
to $99.99, so we can get any answer 
under ten thousand, and I don’t think 
any of them are going to be that high. 
The problems are long, but the numbers 
aren't so big. Watch.’’ He finished the 
first problem and punched the key mark- 
ed Total. A bell rang, the number 
$87.92 jumped up—and the cash drawer 
shot out and hit him in the stomach. 

“Ouch,” he yelled. Then he copied 
down the answer—8,792. 

“Let me do the next,” begged Fats. 

But Billy was already working at it, 
standing back a respectful distance from 
the cash drawer. ‘‘Nope. I got the hang 
of it now. You watch the door. We don’t 
want anybody busting in.” 





Billy got faster and faster as he went 
along, copying off each answer as the 
register added it up. Fats watched the 
door. A very little girl came in with 
a nickel, and spent a long time deciding 
on two peppermint sticks. Billy rang up 
the nickel between problems. 

He was going great guns now. Fats 
got bored watching the door, and wan- 
dered around, trying to figure out what 
to take a dime’s worth of, for free. He 
looked in the soft drink cooler—root 
beer, ginger ale, orange pop. No rasp- 
berry. He poked among the wooden 
cases in the back, where Mr. Schultz 
kept the pop until he got around to 
putting it in the cooler. He dragged 
up a couple of empties to stand on, to 
see what was in the top case. 

Billy was ringing up the last problem 
when the little man came in. In spite 
of the heat, the little man had his collar 
turned up, and his hands in his pockets. 
He drifted over to the candy case and 
glanced toward the rear of the store, 
where Fats was hidden by a pile of boxes. 

Billy punched the total key, the bell 
rang, and the cash drawer popped open. 
Billy reached for his pencil to copy 
down the last answer. 

“Leave it open, kid,” said a gruff 
voice. “This is a stick-up, see?”’ 

It was just like the movies. With one 
hand still in his pocket, the man reached 
across and scooped all the bills out of 
the cash drawer. It seemed to Billy that 
this must be happening to somebody 
else. He looked around for a weapon, 
but there was nothing within reach but 
a glass jar of lollipops and some bags of 
pretzels. “Hey,” he said feebly, “you 
can’t do that. Mr. Schultz won't like 
it. Hey, Fats!” he shouted. 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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“One—get set, two—be ready, three—go!” the man sings 












































“Hurrah for our Globi!”—(His secret is springs). 








A DIME’S WORTH, FOR FREE 


(Continued from page 16.) 

“Shuddup,” snarled the little man as 
if he meant it. Billy shut up. Fats, 
balanced on a pile of boxes with a bottle 
of raspberry pop in each hand, heard 
his. name and looked toward the front 
of the store. The sight that met his 
eyes unbalanced him completely. The 
boxes shifted under his feet, and he let 
go of one bottle to grab for support. 
The bottle hit the cement floor and 
exploded. With a yell, Fats dropped 
the other bottle. The two explosions 
echoed like gunshots. 

The little man whirled to face the 
rear of the store, and shouted, “Drop 
that gun—I got you covered!” 

This was too much for Fats. He lost 
his balance and fell, bringing down with 
him a cascade of pop bottles. It sounded 
like machine-gun fire, and the howl of 
anguish and surprise that Fats let out 
when he hit the floor sounded like noth- 
ing human. 

The hold-up man turned and ran for 
the front door. With great presence 
of mind, Billy threw the glass jar of 
lollipops at his retreating back. It miss- 
ed, and shattered against the side of the 
door, scattering a shower of red, green 
and yellow lollipops, just as the door 
opened and Mr. Schultz and Emil and 
Officer Maloney walked in. 

The hold-up man plunged head first 
into Officer Maloney’s wide blue middle. 

“Look out!” yelled Billy. “He’s got 
a gun!” 

After that, every thing was pretty 
confused for a few minutes. Mr. Schultz 
was wringing his hands and shouting, 
“What's going on here? What's going 
on here?”’ and Billy was explaining that 
it was a stick-up, and Officer Maloney 
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“This is a stick-up, see?” 


had handcuffs on the man and was going 
through his pockets, pulling out a gun 
and one-dollar bills and five-dollar bills 
and ten-dollar bills. And every time 
anybody moved, their feet scrunched on 
broken glass and lollipops. 

Right in the middle of it, Fats stag- 
gered up to the front of the store with 
his shirt front all red, and red drops 
splattering from his hair and the tips of 
his fingers. 

“Get a doctor!” roared Mr. Schultz. 
‘“He’s shot!” 

“Am I?” asked Fats faintly, and-held 
up one dripping hand. He licked a 
finger. ‘“No, it’s raspberry pop.” 

“My raspberry pop,” groaned Mr. 
Schultz, noticing the mess in the back 
of the store for the first time. 

Billy and Fats were pretty pleased 
when it turned out that it was Emil 
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that had to stay and clean up the wreck- 
age, because they were witnesses and 
had to go with Mr. Schultz and Officer 
Maloney and the prisoner to the station 
house. There they had to tell the whole 
story over and over, and people kept 
interrupting to ask questions while the 
Sergeant at the desk wrote it all down. 
In the end, somehow, the sergeant seemed 
to get the idea that Fats had exploded 
the bottles on purpose to scare the hold- 
up man away, and that Billy had kept 
him from making a getaway by stun- 
ning him with a jar of lollipops. 

Anyway, the police, and even Mr. 
Schultz, seemed to think that they had 
done all right, and pretty soon they be- 
gan to think so themselves. 

“Hey, how does it feel to be a hero?” 
whispered Billy to Fats. 

By the time it was all over, Billy 





was anxious to get home and start act- 
ing like a hero. But suddenly Fats had 
to remember the dime’s worth, for free, 
that they never got, so when Mr. Schultz 
and Officer Maloney went back to the 
delicatessen, they went along, too! 

Emil had done a pretty good job of 
cleaning up, considering, and Billy and 
Fats looked over the shelves and count- 
ers while Mr. Schultz checked the cash 
register with Officer Maloney. They 
could hear Mr. Schultz start to sputter, 
but they didn’t pay any attention until 
Officer Maloney called to them. 

“Looks as if you boys did a pretty 
brisk business here while Mr. Schultz 
was gone,” he said, looking at them in 
a rather peculiar fashion. 

Billy. “Just one 
nickel’s worth of peppermint sticks.”’ 
(Continued on page 46.) 


“No, sir,” said 





MAKE THE SALAD 
FIRST 
You'll need: 


2 bananas 

4 Slices pineapple 

4 maraschino 
cherries 

4 lettuce leaves 





GREEN PEPPERS 

STUFFED WITH CORN 

You'll need: 

4 green peppers 

1 cup canned corn 

lf teaspon salt 

lf teaspoon pepper 

lf cup grated 
cheese 








Arrange a lettuce leaf on each plate. Put 
one slice of pineapple on top. Cut ba- 
nanas in half crosswise and put half of 
banana in the hole of the pineapple so 
that it looks like a candle in a holder. 
Place a maraschino cherry on top of each 
banana for a flame. 





2 tablespoons butter 


Cut off the stem end of peppers, remove 
the seeds, and boil peppers for 2 minutes. 
Mix together the corn, salt, pepper, 
cheese, and butter, and fill peppers with 
the mixture. Place in a greased baking 
dish and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 
for 10 to 15 minutes. 
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Horses, cows, sheep, and many other 
animals are very useful. They work for 
us or provide us with food and much of 
our clothing. But what good are birds? 
Well, let us see. For one thing, like 
every creature, every bird is of much 
use to itself. Then too, most birds are 
helpful to their mates and young ones. 
Some are helpful to the young ones of 
others. Almost any songbird mother 
will feed a different kind of songbird 
baby if she finds it out of its nest 
and crying for food. If a seagull breaks 
a wing, its companions will see that it 
does not starve. When crows feed in a 
field, they take turns at sentry duty, 
one always perching in a high place to 
watch for enemies. 
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ARE BIRDS? 


By WILFRID BRONSON 
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So much for birds helping birds. Of 
what use are birds to other animals? 
Well, many animals hunt birds for food. 
And some animals find them useful in 
other ways. For when a sentry crow or 
a bluejay cries out, he warns more than 
his bird companions. Other animals 
know what he means. Woodchucks get 
ready to pop down their holes. Deer 
get ready to run. “A little bird has told 
them” that a hunter is stealing near. 

In Africa, tickbirds light on the 
backs of buffaloes and cattle, antelopes, 
zebras and rhinoceroses. Out of the itch- 
ing hides of these animals they dig and 
eat the ticks that plague them. As long 
as these birds are on the animal's back, 
he is more comfortable, and he feels 
safe. Thus they are doubly useful. For 
if they suddenly fly off, he knows they 
have spied some danger and is warned. 
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Certain small herons also aid big 
African animals this way. They are es- 
pecially fond of the insects which live 
in the cracks and folds of an elephant’s 
hide. And there are the crocodile birds, 
little plovers which go right into the 
open mouths of sleeping crocodiles to 
peck off and swallow bloodsucking 


swallow & flycatcher 


leeches on the dragons’ gums. 

And in how many ways are birds of 
use to people? Not only do we eat many 
kinds of birds, but birds protect the rest 
of our food from pests which would 
spoil it. For they clean the insects out of 
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our forests, orchards, fields, and gardens. 
They even hunt insects under water 
and in the air. Even birds which live 
on seeds bring their babies up on insects. 

And though seed-eating birds take 
some of our grain, they pay for it by 
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gobbling up billions of weed-seeds also. 
Though a crow likes corn, he catches 
mice. Though some hawks use other 
birds for food, more hawks and owls 
eat rats and mice, which try to eat our 
grain. 

Millions of sea birds heap craggy is- 
lands high with precious garden fertili- 
zer. Seagulls clean up all dead things 
along our coasts, as do crows and buz- 
zards all across the land. We raise 
poultry for food, and ostriches for 
feathers. In China, cormorants dive for 
fish for their masters. Our soldiers use 
homing pigeons to carry messages. 

But besides all this, birds are fun 
to watch. We enjoy their beauty and 
their songs. Some birds are most amus- 
ing. We keep bird pets to cheer us with 
their songs or comic mimicry. And well 
we know what birds are good for! 
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By ROBIN PALMER 





GUESSING THE KING 


This is a trick requiring an assistant who 
has been well coached ahead of time. Send him 
out of the room and then take the four kings 
from a pack of cards and ask someone to 
choose one. Put the cards away and hand a 
pencil and paper to the person who made the 
choice, telling him to write King of—. While 
he is writing, your assistant comes back and 
taking the pencil from him, fills in the blank 
with Hearts, or whatever the correct suit is. 

The guessing in this trick is suggested by 
the pencil. You will need four pencils of dif- 
ferent colors. A black one may stand for 


Clubs, a green for Diamonds, a white for 
Hearts, and a yellow for Spades. If you have a 
jacket with four pockets, and a good memory 
for which pencil you put in each, you can pull 
out the right one easily without letting the 
others be seen. If you must have two in each 
pocket, using a long one and a short one will 
help because you can feel the length before 
you pull it out. Then, of course, you must be 
sure to remember whether the yellow is short 
and the green long, or the other way about. If 
this trick is done properly, very few of your 
friends will be able to explain it. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THESE PICTURES? 
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HOW ABOUT ROMAN NUMBERS? 
As you know, the Romans used letters to 
represent numbers, so 1,000 + 1 + 10 would 
be M + I + X. In this puzzle you will have to 
change the numbers into letters and then add 
the word described to get the answer. 
Five hundred and one plus a truck of great 
' power, 
Will give you a couch to lie down for an 
hour. 
Fifty, one, and some coins give permission 
to fish, 
Drive a car around town or a bus, if you 
wish. 

A five and a one with the song of a cat 
Will give you a poisonous snake, think of 
that. 

A hundred and fifty plus part of to be 
Is a shellfish that’s tasty, I think you'll 
agree. 
A five, one, two fifties, and how old are you? 
A cluster of houses with roads running 
through. 


WHO’S IN THE ZOO? 

This is really a game for two, but it may be 
played by any even number, each pair using a 
different letter of the alphabet and playing 
two at a time with the others making an 
audience. The first pair might take the letter 
A, and each in turn would name an animal be 
ginning with A and immediately start to 
count to ten. The first player might begin by 
saying ““Ape—one, two, three—” and the sec- 
ond might cry, “Antelope, one, two—” and 
then the first might say “Armadillo,” and so 
on, until one of them was able to count all 


the way to ten before the other could name 
any animal beginning with an A. The one 
who counts to ten is the winner. If two are 
playing, the loser chooses a new letter and be- 
gins again. Of course, no animal can be named 
more than once. 


DROP A LETTER ACROSTIC 

The pictures below represent eight five-let- 
ter words. When you have guessed each one, 
subtract the letter indicated, and use the re- 
maining letters to form a new word. Some- 
times the letters will have to be rearranged, 
for instance, valve minus V could be veal. If 
you write your eight four-letter words one 
below the other, the initial letters will spell 
the name of a festival. 
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Monsieur Niepce was a patient man 
and a good father, but this was too 
much! 

He stood in the doorway of his 
country home and looked at the floor 
of the porch, now littered with crates, 
nails, and iron hoops. Even the garden 
with its beautiful flower beds looked 
like a junk yard. Shaking his head sadly, 
Monsieur Niepce went into the house 
to find the culprits. 

“Claude, Jean,’”’ he thundered, ‘‘come 
here this instant!” 

A few moments later two dark-eyed 
boys stood before their angry father. 
“What is it, Papa?”’ 
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‘‘Now see here, Claude, and you, too, 
Jean. I do not mind at all if you persist 
in your crazy scheme to invent a horse- 
less two-wheeled cart. But when you 
ruin my rose bushes with iron hoops, 
and I find barrel staves all over the 
porch, then you must be banished to the 
attic! Clear up this mess at once.” 

“But, Papa,’ Jean, the older boy, 
protested, “the attic is hot and dirty.” 

‘‘l am sorry, my son, but the counse- 
lor to the King of France cannot live in 
a junk yard.” 

Only a few years before, Monsieur 
Niepce had taken his sons on an ex- 
tended journey to England. On a 
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stained-glass window in an old English 
church they had seen a picture of a 
figure riding a two-wheeled contraption, 
quite unlike anything they had ever 
seen before. No horse pulled the ma- 
chine; it was propelled by the rider’s 
feet against the ground! 

Jean and Claude were enchanted with 
the idea. And, although the boys were 
only seven and nine at the time, no 
sooner had they returned home than 
they tried to build a machine like that 
on the church window. They would 
have nailed wheels to everything in the 
house, if their father had allowed them. 
And through the years they kept on 
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trying to make a machine that would not 
have to be pulled by an animal. 

At the time of their banishment to © 
the attic the boys were in their early 
teens, and their father thought it was 
time they turned their energies toward 
something more useful. The best way, 
he decided, would be to discourage once 
and for all their idea of inventing a 
machine. So, one day Jean and Claude 
were summoned by their father to the 
King’s palace at Versailles. 

Throngs of people stood about, and 
on a raised platform sat the King and 
Queen with Monsieur Niepce and other 
members of the court behind them. 
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All of a sudden the boys heard a 
rumbling, and around a far corner of 
the palace rolled a strange and clumsy 
vehicle. It was a four-wheeled carriage 
without horses, steered by a man in 
front and propelled by another man, 
huffing and puffing, who stood in back 
on two levers which he pushed down 
alternately with his feet. 

That evening Monsieur Niepce sat 
talking with his sons in the royal 
gardens. 

“Well,” he said with a twinkle in his 
eye, “I hope this demonstration has 
shown that you will be just a little too 
late with your invention.” 

“But, Father, that model is far from 
perfect,” said Jean. “After all, it took 
two men to drive it, and one of them 
was so exhausted afterward that he had 
to be carried away. No, I would say that 
there is still quite a bit of work to be 
done.” 

Monsieur Niepce had to admit that 
his son was right. And Jean continued 
to go up to the attic to tinker with his 
machine even after he was grown. Then 
success came at last. 


It was a day in spring in the year 1816. 
It was the first warm day and gentlemen 
and ladies were promenading in the 
Bois de Boulogne in Paris, while 
children were playing, and veterans of 
the recent war were sitting on benches 
warming their stiff limbs in the sun. 

Suddenly a cloud of dust rose in the 
distance, drawing nearer and nearer. As 
it approached, people became excited, 
dogs began to bark and a mounted po- 
liceman nearly drew his sabre, ready to 
charge. He stopped his horse just in 
time. 

In the middle of the dust cloud, sit- 
ting on a two-wheeled machine, he rec- 
ognized Monsieur Jean Niepce. Jean 
had succeeded at last in building the 
first bicycle! 

Jean became famous as a scientist, for 
he was the real inventor of photography. 
But often he would go up to the little 
attic of his father’s house in Chalons to 
look at the contraptions he had built as 
a child. For he was very proud that in 
France, England, and America riding on 
a ‘‘Dandyhorse,”’ as the bicycle was then 
called, had become a favorite sport. 


Pay 
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‘What is it the people have got in this dish ?”| | The turtle peeks out, and Willie says,“ Hey! 
Wonders Willie~‘An animal?-Vegetable?-Fish?”| | What a queer place to live! Come out & we'll play? 
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Willie tugs anid he pulls, but the turtles stuch fast, "You wouldn't catch me ina tight place like that,” 
‘Your house is too smal]” grumbles Willie at last. || He says in disgust ,and then “Oh,oh! — the cat” 
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Poor puss is perplexed: can't decide what to do,as she stares at bwo turtles one orange,one blue. 


"I take it all bach” remarls Willie Mouse .“There's alot to be said for this sort of a house!” 
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WALT DISNEY'S 


Se Dear To My Heart 


Based on the novel by STERLING NORTH 


Tue Story So Far. Jerry knew he could 
make his black lamb, Danny, into a 
champion. But Uncle Hiram said 
Granny didn’t have cash money to go to 
the fair. Then Jerry found a wild-bee 
tree and sold the honey, so the way 
seemed clear. But when Jerry got home 
he found that Danny was gone! 


Part THREE 


Danny wasn’t eaten by the wild dogs. 

Nobody could possibly guess the se- 
cret place he'd found to hide in. But 
Jerry found it. Tramping through the 
swamp at dawn the next morning, he 
saw Danny’s two black ears sticking out 
from the bee tree. The bees were gone, 
and there was Danny, safe asleep inside 
the giant hole. 

Jerry tied a rope to his collar, and led 
him triumphantly home for breakfast. A 
double-sized, extra-special, super break- 
fast! Jerry kept heaping up his trough: 


$ 
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oatmeal, cornmeal, branmeal, oatflakes, 
with a sprinkling of clover on top. 

“Stop, stop! That’s enough!” Tildy 
was waving her arms excitedly from the 
the top of the pen gate. “He'll get sick! 
An’ with the Fair just tomorrow!”’ 

“I don’t care. I’m goin’ to let him 
have some fun.” 

“But not today!” Tildy was worried. 
“You ought to be combing and brushing 
him every minute all day long.” 

Jerry yawned. “Don’t think I'll bother 
combing him at all.” 

“You have to, Jerry. Uncle Hiram 
says Mr. Marshall’s lamb is really a 
whopper.” 

Jerry paid no attention. ‘‘Did you see 
Uncle Hiram this morning?” he asked. 

“Sure, saw him makin’ the box for 
Danny to ride in. It’s.almost finished.” 

Jerry stuffed his hands in his pockets, 
and stared up at a cloud. ‘Fact is, I’m 
not takin’ Danny to the Fair.” 





Story adapted by Helen Palmer from the Walt Disney motion picture, “So Dear to My Heart.” 
Iilustrations by the Walt Disney Studio adapted by Bill Peet. Copyright 1947 by Sterling North. 
Copyright 1948, 1949 by Walt Disney Productions. All rights reserved throughout the world. 






“You 
now—after all this—you’re not takin’ 
him to the Fair?” 


mean 


“What?” ‘Tildy gasped. 


“You heard me. Run along now.” 

Down dropped Tildy from the gate, 
yelling and boo-hooing. 

Granny came hurrying out from the 
house. ‘“What’s all the hullabaloo?” She 
was cross. “What you been doin’ to 
Tildy, Jeremiah?” 

‘Nothin’. She can go to the Fair. An’ 
you an’ Uncle Hiram—if you want—you 
can go, too.” 

Granny leaned down over the fence 
and pulled a burr off Danny’s tail. “You 
mean you an’ Danny aren’t goin’?”’ 

“Nope.” 

“But why?” 

“Oh...” Jerry shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Changed my mind.” 

Granny looked at him sharply. “You 
figure he couldn’t win?” 

“Sure he could win,” answered Jerry. 
“But last night, I...1...” Then the 
words came pouring out. “Last night, 


when Danny was lost, I 
a 


prom ised 
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“What's all the hullabaloo?” 





“You promised God 
Granny was dumbfounded. 

‘Promised Him if He’d just let me . 
find Danny safe, I'd give up the Blue 
Ribbon—Cash Prize, too. Promised I 
wouldn't even take Danny to the Fair!” 

Granny drew in a great, long breath. 
Then she marched straight into the pen 
and threw her arms around Jerry. “At 
last, at last! I’m proud of you, Jeremiah. 
You're not greedy any more!’’ She 
hugged him tight. 

But then, in a moment, she stepped 
back, and she looked very puzzled. 
‘Now, that’s a funny thing, your makin’ 
that promise.” 


something?” 


“Why, Granny?” 

‘Cause yesterday, when I saw Danny 
was gone, I promised God somethin’ 
too.”’ 

“You did?” asked Jerry. “What did 
you promise?” 

“Promised Him if He’d just let you 
find Danny safe, we would surely take 
him to the Fair.” 

Now it was Jerry’s turn to look very 
puzzled. “But we can’t keep both those 
promises!” 

“That's what frets me.” 

“Gosh, Granny! What are we goin’ to 
do?” 

Granny squinched up her eyes. She 
was thinking hard. “Well,” she said fin- 
ally, ‘‘I have a notion that since I made 
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my promise first, that’s the one God'll be 
expectin’ us to keep.” 

Now Jerry and Granny smiled at each 
other, a deep, happy smile, from way 
down inside. 

“Jeremiah Kincaid!” said Granny 
suddenly. “Run fetch me a basin o’ 
warm water an’ soap. If you think Dan- 
ny can beat that sassy Marshall lamb 
with wild honey all over his ears, you 
got another think comin’!”’ 


Flags flying . . . bands playing. . . hot 
dogs roasting . . . popcorn toasting! The 
great Pike County Fair had opened! 
Jerry could hardly push through the 
crowd. 

“Just follow me,” said Granny. “Hang 
on tight to Danny’s rope.” 

Excited farmers brushed against Jer- 
ry. Some were hauling crates filled with 
squawking roosters and ducks. Some 
were pulling pigs along, others dragging 
goats. 

Only Granny was calm. She knew just 
what to do. Tildy and Uncle Hiram she 
had sent on ahead to the Judging Ring, 
to get good seats up front. Now, she was 
steering Jerry to the animal stalls. 

“We've time enough, Jeremiah,” she 
kept saying. “Stop jitterin’.” 

They hurried on, past stalls filled with 
chickens, stalls filled with rabbits, stalls 
filled with turkeys gobbling, stalls filled 
with gabbling geese. A cow leaned out 
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of her stall and mooed at Danny. Final- 
ly, they came to the sheep stalls. There, 
on an empty one, was a card marked 
“Kincaid.” In they walked and hitched 
Danny’s halter to a hook. 

Granny pulled out the bottle of 
neats’-foot oil from her satchel. ‘“‘Got to 
shine up Danny’s hoofs,” she said busily. 

She set right to work. But Jerry 
hopped up on the stall wall, for a quick 
look into the judging ring beyond. 

“Oh, Granny, Granny, I see him! He’s 
got a white nose.” 

“Who, Jeremiah?” 

“The colt, the chestnut colt. Granny, 
can you hear ‘em?” 

‘Who, Jeremiah?” 

“Why, the crowd. Listen to ‘em clap- . 
pin’ for the little feller. He’s a champ! 
The judges are pinnin’ the Blue Ribbon 
right to his mane. Gee!” 

Jerry hopped down again. “Never 
mind, Danny. You'll be winnin’ your 
Blue ribbon soon.” 

‘Who'll be winnin’ a Blue Ribbon?” 
demanded someone from the next stall. 
It was a tall farmer, in an expensive city 
hat. He was craning his neck way down 
over the wall, gaping at Danny. “ ’Pon 
my soul, if it ain’t black!” 

Granny smiled politely. ““That’s right, 
Mr. Marshall. It’s black.” 

Mr. Marshall. Jerry bristled. 

Mr. Marshall snickered. ‘Well, I'll be 
goldarned! Puttin’ up that ugly black 
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galoot ‘gainst my natural-born champ!” 

Jerry turned his back and began brush- 
ing his black lamb. He brushed and he 
brushed till that black fleece almost 
sparked. 

“Attention, everyone!” rang out a 
voice through the loud-speaker. “Next 
in the judging ring—all spring lambs.” 

Jerry tossed the brush down into the 
sawdust. ‘““This is it, Danny. Here we 
go!” 

Granny corked up the bottle of neats’- 
foot oil. “Remember your manners, 
Danny. We're countin’ on you.” She 
gave him a pat. “An’ you, Jeremiah— 
one thing you must remember, too.” 

‘What one thing, Granny?” 

‘Just this. Only one of all the lambs 
in the ring can win. All the rest of them 
are .goin’ to lose.” 

“But Danny will win. I know he will.” 

‘Hope he does,” smiled Granny. “But 
happen he doesn't, I want you to come 
out of that ring smilin’, behavin’ like a 
Kincaid, head high, actin’ proud.” 

“Final call,’ blared the loud-speaker. 
“All spring lambs.” 

And now at last Jerry found himself 
stepping into that ring, that very ring 





he'd dreamed of every night for six long 
months. ‘There in the center on the plat- 
form were the judges. All around the 
outside were the people, hundreds of 
people, pointing to their favorites as the 
lambs paraded in. 

Boldly, Jerry walked Danny along 
with the others, twenty-five fine, hand- 
some lambs, and every one of them 
white. Suddenly, way across the ring, he 
saw a yellow handkerchief waving. Til- 
dy! Jerry waved back. His Dan Patch 
ring sparkled in the bright October sun. 

Then everything began to happen ex- 
actly as Uncle Hiram had said it would. 

The owners and their lambs lined up. 
Jerry and Danny were at the very end, 
right next to Mr. Marshall. Down from 
the platform strode the three judges. 
They started down the line. They stud- 
ied each lamb. They measured each 
lamb. They felt each lamb’s wool, all 
exactly as Uncle Hiram had said. It took 
a long, long time. 









“?Pon my soul, if it ain’t black!” 














“Danny isn’t from any champion family, sir.” 


Jerry just had to stand there and wait. 
Way off on the platform table, he could 
see the Blue Ribbon. Beside it lay a bul- 
gy canvas bag. The Cash Prize was in it! 
But Jerry just had to stand there and 
wait. 
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Now, finally, the judges were coming 
closer. Mr. Marshall was next. They were 
examining his lamb carefully, from end 
to end. 

‘This lamb’s mother was Champion 
Lassie,” said Mr. Marshall, with a smug 
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sort of grin, ‘‘his father, Grand Cham- 
pion Rufus. Ten Blue Ribbons in his 
family, you know!” 

“Yes, we know.” The judges nodded. 
That was all. They left Mr. Marshall, 
and stepped over to Danny. 

“Who is this lamb you got here, son?”’ 
asked the Head Judge. 

“Danny isn’t from any fancy cham- 
pion family, sir,” explained Jerry. ‘All I 
know is, his ma’s name’s Jezebel . . . an’ 
... Well... she didn’t want him.” 

The judges smiled. They began going 
over Danny. They measured his front 
legs. They measured his back legs. They 
measured his neck. They opened his 
mouth and stared down at every tooth. 
They even lifted up his eyelids and 
stared down into his eyeballs. 

“Been feeding him corn and oats, 
haven't you, son?” The Head Judge was 
running his fingers down deep into Dan- 
ny’s wool. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jerry. 

“Thought so. Fine pair of shoulders. 
Fine coat, too.” 

“Thank you, sir.”” Out of the corner 
of his eye, Jerry could see Mr. Marshall 
scowling. 

Now the judges had finished. They 
were walking back to their platform. 
Now they were sitting down at their 
table. Now they were whispering, glanc- 
ing sideways in Jerry's direction. Now, 
they were picking up the Blue Ribbon. 
Now they were picking up the Three 
Hundred Dollar Cash Prize. And now 
they were coming back. They were 
coming back toward him. 

Jerry straightened his necktie. He 
held his breath. All around, the crowd 
stood silent and hushed. Jerry could feel 
his Dan Patch ring hot on his finger, 
like a burning circle of fire. 
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What a day! Everything was happen- 
ing the way Uncle Hiram had said. Ev- 
erything, so far... 

But now, all at once, nothing was hap- 
pening the way Uncle Hiram had said. 

The judges came back only as far as 
Mr. Marshall. Then they stopped, and 
they shook Mr. Marshall's hand. 

Jerry saw them hand him the Blue 
Ribbon. 

Jerry saw them hand him the Cash 
Prize. 

The cheers Jerry heard were not for 
Danny. 

The cheers Jerry heard were for the 
Marshall lamb. 

Cold chills shot up Jerry’s spine. His 
Dan Patch ring suddenly felt like a freez- 
ing circle of ice. He slipped it off, and 
let it drop. He ground it into the saw- 
dust with his heel. He never wanted to 
see it, or touch it, ever again. 

In a few minutes, Jerry and Danny 
were almost out of the ring. Head high, 
Jerry was trying to smile. The other 
lamb owners were following right be- 
hind him, chattering about the judging. 
But Jerry wasn't listening. All he wanted 
was to get out of there, quick. 

“Say, kid . . .”” Someone was tapping 
him on the shoulder. ‘Look, the judges 
are callin’ you.” 

Jerry turned. Sure enough, he could 
see them way back there, beckoning to 
him from their platform. “You mean I 
got to go all the way back? What for?” 

“Search me.” 

Another lamb owner spoke up. “May- 
be they just want to tell you raisin’ a 
black sheep’s a waste of time.” 

“Not goin’ back,’’ muttered Jerry. 

But the judges kept on beckoning. 
And the lamb owners were insisting. 

“Go on, kid. Do as you're told.” 
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“Oh, all right,” grunted Jerry. He 
yanked Danny's rope. He faced about. 
Back he shuffled to the foot of the plat- 
form. There he jerked Danny to a halt. 

The three judges were looking down 
at him. “He sure is black,” the Head 
Judge was saying under his breath. 

Jerry lowered his head. He wanted to 
see nothing. He wanted to hear nothing. 
He didn’t even realize what was going 
on, until suddenly he felt someone 
boosting him right up onto the plat- 
form. Someone was boosting Danny up, 
too. Now, he and Danny were standing 
side by side on the platform. Down in 
the ring all around them . . . hundreds 
and hundreds of faces! Everyone in all 
Pike’s County seemed to be smiling at 
him and his lamb! Now Jerry opened 
his ears wide! 

The Head Judge was making a speech 
about him! ‘This boy’s lamb,” he was 
saying, “comes from no champion fam- 
ily. An’ of course,-he’s no Blue Ribbon 
lamb, ‘cause he’s black. But just take a 
look at that wool, folks! Shows what you 


can do with just a very ordinary animal, 
by extra-special care. The thing that 
counts is what you do with what you got 
—and this boy has proved it.” 

“And so, Mr. Kincaid,’ the Head 


_ Judge went on, “that’s why we judges 


feel you've earned this special award.” 

The next thing Jerry knew, the judge 
was pinning a ribbon on Danny’s collar, 
an enormous Purple Ribbon, twice as 
big as Mr. Marshall’s Blue Ribbon, and 
with a wide shiny border of gold. 

Now everyone was cheering. Every- 
one was shaking hands. Everyone in all 
Pike County was trying to get on that 
platform all at once: Tildy, Uncle Hi- 
ram, even Mr. Marshall, too. Last of all 
came Granny. And when she grasped 
Jerry’s hand, he felt a wonderful, hard 
something slip down over his finger. His 
Dan Patch ring! 

“Saw you drop it in the sawdust, Jere- 
miah,’’ Granny smiled. “It'd be a shame 
to go home without it. It’s a champion’s 
ring, you know.” 
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“It’s a champion’s ring, you know.” 
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“Have you been 
nibbling at the choc- 
olate cake?’ called 


Mother from _ the 
kitchen. 

“No,” said Father, 
putting down his 
newspaper. 

“No,” said Toby, 
“IT ate too much Sun- 
day dinner.” 

“No,” said Sue, 
“we haven’t been 
nibbling at the cake.” 

“Then it must have been a mouse,” 
said Mother, bringing the cake into the 
dining room. “See, a corner is missing.” 
And sure enough, a big piece was gone. 

“We'll have to set a trap,”’ said Father 
sternly. ‘““We can’t have mice eating our 
food. I'll set the trap tonight.” 

“Yes, that would be a good idea,” 
agreed Mother. “We can’t feed mice.” 

But Toby and Sue didn’t like the idea 
at all. Set a trap! Tonight! 

“Can’t we give The Mouse another 
chance?” begged Sue. 

“Can’t we give The Mouse a warn- 
ing, at least?”’ pleaded Toby. 

“No,” said Father, looking over his 
paper, “the trap will be set tonight.” 
And that was that. 
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LET'S CATCH THE 
MOUSE 


By ELEANOR MUTH 
} Illustrated by FRANCES BALL 





Toby put something by the trap. 








Would The Mouse 
be caught? 

That night, when 
it was very still in 
the house, Toby and 
Sue crept down- 
stairs. 

“Ssh,”” said ‘Toby, 
as they both tiptoed 
past the silent living- 
room. 

“Ssh,” said Sue, as 
they went through 
the kitchen door. 

Toby and Sue looked for the trap. 
There it was on the floor by the cup- 
board. There was a piece of juicy bacon 
in its shining teeth and if The Mouse 
came to nibble at it~-BANG-—the trap 
would close and The Mouse would be 
caught. 

‘Be careful of your toes,” warned Sue 
as Toby stepped closer. 

“I will,” replied her brother as he put 
something beside the trap. 

Sue, in the meantime, did something 
in another part of the kitchen. Then 
Toby and Sue tiptoed quietly back to 
their beds. 

Later when the full moon shone 
through the window, what do you sup- 
pose she saw lying in front of the trap? 
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It was a note. It said: 


ake 
SB 
STOP! aa 
Dear Mouse, 


This is a trap. Stay away from it. If 
you are hungry, look under the sink. 
Love, 
Sue and Toby 
P.S. Please do not nibble on Mother's 
chocolate cake again. 


And under the sink there was a cracker 
and a small piece of ham saved from 
dinner for The Mouse. 





The next morning at breakfast Mother 
said to Father, “We didn’t catch The 
Mouse.” 

Father answered, “We'll try again to- 
night. We'll put cheese in the trap this 
time. Mice like cheese.” 

Toby and Sue said, ‘You didn’t catch 
The Mouse? Too bad, too bad.”’ 

(But they smiled when they said it. 
They had been in the kitchen early be- 
fore Mother. They saw that the trap 
had no mouse in it and that the snack 
was gone. But what had become of the 
note?) 

That evening, too, Father set the 
trap. This time, with some yellow 
cheese which was full of big holes. 

And, once again, when it was all 
quiet, Toby and Sue slipped down to 
the kitchen. This time Sue put the note 
beside the trap, and Toby put a little 
cheese sandwich under the sink. The 
note read: 
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Dear Mouse, 

Watch out for the trap. There is 
some much better food for you under 
the sink. Thank you for staying away 
from the cake. 

Love, 

Toby and Sue 
P.S. If you would like to answer this, 
leave us a note in the broom closet— 
under the green mop. 

“I can’t understand it,’’ Mother said 
the next morning. “We still haven't 
caught That Mouse. Though I will say 
that he has left our cake alone.”’ 

“It’s mighty funny,” said Father. “I 
thought for certain we'd catch him this 
time,” and he looked straight at Toby 
and Sue. 

But Toby and Sue were too excited to 
see that look. You see, they had gone to 
the broom closet, and under the green 
mop they had found . . . what do you 
think? Not one, but two answers to their 
note! 

One was written in big, crooked let- 
ters and said: 


Dear Toby and Sue, 

Thanks for feeding me. I'll stay away 
from your chocolate cake after this. 

Love, 

T. M. 


The other said: 
Dear Sue and Toby: 

Thank you for warning me about the 
trap. I will try to stay away from it 
after this. 





’ Love, 
ly 
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When evening came again, Father and 
Mother did not say anything about the 
trap. Toby and Sue wondered what 
would happen. 

“Do you think we'd better see if 
they're trying to catch The Mouse again 
tonight?’’ asked Sue, when she and Toby 
were upstairs. 

“Yes, I think we'd better go down to 
the kitchen . . . later,” answered her 
brother. 

And so they waited until the house 
was quiet, and did what they had done 
twice before. ‘Toby carefully pushed the 
door of the kitchen open. Sue held her 
breath. 

But both Toby and Sue jumped with 
surprise when they saw . . . Father! He 
was stooping down and he was holding 
a flashlight in one hand and a cracker in 
the other. 

When he heard the children, he 
turned around quickly. Everybody said 
all at once, ““What are you doing here?”’ 

Then Father laughed and answered 


first, “I came down to feed ‘The 
Mouse.” 
“Then you know our secret?” said 


Toby. 

“Yes,” laughed Father. “I suspected 
something strange all along.” 

“Did you answer our note?” asked Sue. 

“Yes,” said Father. “I knew you'd be 
disappointed if you didn’t hear from 
The Mouse.” 

“But why are you feeding The 
Mouse? Didn’t you want to catch him in 
the trap?” asked Toby. 

“Well, at first I did, but then I felt 
sorry for The Mouse and .. .” Father 
stopped because the kitchen door was 
opening slowly. Mother was tiptoeing 
through it. 


She almost dropped her flashlight 
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They waited till the house was quiet. 


when she saw everyone else in the 
kitchen. “Oh! What are you doing 
here?’’ everyone asked at once. 

Mother, smiling, answered first. “I 
came to feed The Mouse, but I see some- 
one beat me to it,” she said, looking at 
Father. 

“Did you write a note, too?” asked 
Sue. 

‘Why, yes,” said Mother. 

. “But I thought you wanted to catch 
The Mouse.” 

“Well, I didn't really ...”’ said Mother 
slowly. 

“Neither did I!” said Father. 

“Then we'll throw the trap away,” 
suggested Mother. 

“And take turns’ feeding The 
Mouse,” said ‘Toby and Sue. 


And so The Mouse was fed every 
night. The Mouse never nibbled at the 
chocolate cake after that, and sometimes 
he even got a small piece as a reward. 
He got fat and round and lived to a very 
old age, and was ever grateful to Mother, 
Father, Toby, and Sue. 
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JENNY AND THE DRAGON 
(Continued from page 7.) 





Sir Lemuel posted the challenge. 


“Oh, my goodness,” said the dragon, 
“if you’ve agreed to let the knight win, 
you're supposed to move on and make a 
nuisance of yourself in some other king- 
dom. So there’s all the cost of moving, 
and you know what those fellows charge 
nowadays. And incidental expenses, like 
replacing scales. A few get knocked off 
in the fight no matter how careful you 
are. And they cost plenty. I guess you 
don’t know much about expenses.” 

“Well, I guess I do!” said Jenny. “I 
guess if you only had ten cents spending 
money every Monday and had to make 
it last through Saturday . . .” 

“Why, that’s outrageous!” said the 
dragon. “Ten cents a week—why that’s 
just plain stingy!” 

“Don’t you call my mother stingy!” 
said Jenny angrily, and the dragon said, 
“No, no! Forgive me. I forgot myself.” 
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And Jenny said, “Well, all right.” 

By and by they went back into the 
cave and the dragon put on his spectacles 
and wrote a note to Mrs. Green. 


“DEAR MaApam. Your dotter Jeny is 
here I treat her real good so do not 
wory Bring $100 to my cave and I will 
let her go. 


Yours truly, Dracon.” 


Jenny sniffed when she saw the spell- 
ing which was terrible. And the dragon 
tied the note to Persia’s collar, and then 
said, “Go home, Persia. Home.’’ So Per- 
sia stuck her tail straight up in the air 
and trotted off down the mountain. She 
was a smart cat, all right. 

By and by old Mr. Thompson came 
out and sat on the bench by the cave 
door and smoked his pipe. He told 
Jenny his folks had refused to ransom 
him even though the dragon had re- 
duced the price. “Can’t say I blame 
‘em,” he said. “They ain’t got much 
money, and when I’m here it don’t cost 
‘em anything to feed me.” But he didn’t 
seem to mind much. “Makes a nice 
change,” he said. ““Nobody askin’ me to 
sit somewhere else because they want to 
dust, or sendin’ me to the store for a 
yeast cake.” 

Jenny had some idea of escaping that 
night, but the dragon slept with his head 
on one side of the outer cave and his 
tail on the other, so she would have had 
to climb over him to reach the door. 
Next afternoon her mother came up to 
see her. Mrs. Green had six dollars, 
which was all she could get, but the 
dragon said no, he had to have a hun- 
dred, and how about King Roscoe? But 
the king was just having the throne 
room repapered, and Prince Elmer had 
just had a new bicycle. In short, at the 
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moment the royal purse was as flat as a 
pancake. 

“He told me not to worry,” Mrs. 
Green said, “because Sir Lemuel ex- 
pects to slay the dragon early in the 
fall.” 

“In three months!”’ exclaimed Jenny 
angrily. 

“And I’m kind of hard to slay,” put in 
the dragon. “At least nobody’s done it 
yet.” Then as Mrs. Green began to cry 
he said, ‘““Now, don’t worry. After I’ve 
licked Sir What’s-his-yname, maybe the 
king’ll change his mind. In the mean- 
time, well, she’s worth money to me, and 
I'll take care of her.” 

So Mrs. Green stopped crying and the 
dragon made her a nice cup of tea before 


she left. 





a 


Mrs. Green brought cakes and pies. 


When she kissed Jenny good-by, Mrs. 
Green whispered a message from the 
king. He’d said there was no sense in 
paying to get Jenny back, for she was 
certainly smart enough to figure out a 
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way to fool the dragon. That made Jen- 
ny mad, but what made her madder was 
that she couldn’t figure out any way. 

Life in the cave was pretty slow. Every 
day the dragon went down the moun- 
tain to try to capture somebody. The 
first time he rolled a big stone in front 
of the cave so Jenny and Mr. Thompson 
couldn't escape, but after that they 
promised not to run away before he got 
back and he didn’t shut them in. The 
third day he brought back a wandering 
minstrel, but had to let him go again be- 
cause all his songs were full of sadness 
and sorrow, and also off key. The dragon 
was very polite about it. He told the 
minstrel he felt it was wrong to deprive 
the world, even for a few days, of such a 
golden voice. 

‘That was a wicked story,” Jenny said 
afterwards, but the dragon said, “I 
know, but it made him happy and I like 
to see people happy. Besides, he didn’t 
have any money and if I keep a lot of 
people like him and Mr. Thompson 
around, they'll eat up all my profits. I’m 
not made of money, you know,” he said 
and for the first time he sounded a little 
cross. 

Every other day Mrs. Green came up 
and brought a chocolate cake or a pie 
and Jenny shared them with the dragon 
and Mr. Thompson. They were glad to 
get them for the dragon’s cooking was 
pretty bad. He only had an old oil stove 
to cook on, and everything tasted of 
kerosene. He said they'd get used to it 
after a while and probably they’d even 
miss it after they got home. But Jenny 
noticed that he hiccupped a lot after 
meals. 

Pretty soon the dragon’s business be- 
gan to pick up. Nearly every day he 
would drag one or two captives up the 
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mountain, and sometimes there would 
be as many as six or eight at dinner, 
though of course they changed all the 
time as they were ransomed and others 
took their places. But it was all rather 
unpleasant. The dragon grumbled a 
good deal about the extra cooking and 
the captives grumbled right back about 
the hard beds and the kerosene in the 
pancakes and things. 

Then, at last, Jenny got hold of the 
tail of an idea. And that afternoon, when 
the dragon came up the mountain with 
a prisoner, she ran out to the man and 
said, “Oh, how do you do, Mr. Ballo- 
way!” 

‘““Balloway?” said the prisoner. “I’m 
not Balloway, and well you know it, 
Jenny Green. I’m Peter Brown.” 

“What?” said Jenny, and then she 
said. “Oh! Oh yes, of course. Excuse me, 
Mr.—Mr. Brown. Such a silly mistake!” 
And she gave him a meaning look and 
put her finger to her lips. 

Well, of course the dragon noticed 
this, and after supper he took Jenny 
aside and said, ‘Look here, who is this 
man? He said he’s Peter Brown, the ped- 
dler, and not worth a nickel. But you 
called him Balloway, and old Balloway’s 
got millions, and worth a cool thou- 
sand in ransom.” 

“Why, he’s Mr. Brown, of course,” 
said Jenny truthfully, though she tried 
to look as if she were lying. And she 
succeeded all right for the dragon grin- 
ned slyly and said, “Ha, ha, you can’t 
fool me!” and then he went and told Mr. 
Brown his ransom would be a thousand 
dollars. 

A day or so later the dragon brought 





in someone else Jenny knew. He was 
Mr. Herbert Flitt, the porter at the rail- 
way station. So.she ran up to him and 
said, “Oh, how do you do, Mr. Flitt?”’ 
And she turned to the dragon and said, 
“This is Mr. Flitt, the railway porter, 
and you might as well let him go be- 
cause he hasn't any money.” 

‘Now, now!” said the dragon. “You 
let him tell who he is. You tried to fool 
me about Mr. Balloway, but I was too 
smart for you. I see what you're up to. 
You think if you can get one of these 
rich men off cheap he'll be grateful to 
you and will pay your ransom.” 

“Pooh!” said Jenny. “I know who you 
think Mr. Flitt is. Because he does look 
an awful lot like Sir Wiley Glibbs who 
has the big castle up by the Red Pass.”’ 

“Oh, he does, does he!” said the 
dragon. “I thought so.’’ And he set Mr. 
Flitt’s ransom at a thousand dollars, and 
Jenny walked away looking very put out, 
but inside she knew that the dragon was 
one of those people who are too smart for 
their own good. 

So now the dragon didn’t believe any- 
thing Jenny said, and it was easy for her 
to make him think that all the poor peo- 
ple he captured were really very rich, 
and in a week or two every room in the 
cave was full. Because, of course, none of 
these people could pay the huge ransom 
the dragon demanded and they just had 
to stay. 

And the dragon got madder and 
madder because he had to do so much 
cooking. 


(This is part one of a two-part story. 


To be concluded next month.) 
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OUR YOUNG 


SEA SONG 
By Honora Dootton, age 13 


Breezing abroad on a billowy sea, 

The boat, the waves, the clouds and I. 

The gulls come down and light on the mast. 

They chatter and squabble, the foam leaps 
high, 

Sparkle and glitter and dazzling blue, 

How drab I shall feel when my sailing is 
through. 


Breezing abroad on a billowy sea 

Happy as larks are we! 

Swishing and washing, splashing and wet 
Fast are the waves, and faster yet 

Are the clouds ’way up in the blue, 

The whole sky through 

Where the west wind sings his seaward song. 


MARCH 
By Teryle Wilder, age 8 


The March wind blows 

The kites in the sky. 

It blows the hats 

That are on people 

That pass by. 

In the spring beneath the snow 
The flowers begin to show. 
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THe TRAIN Story 
By Ellen Bernstein, age 6 


Early in the morning 

Down by the station 

Do you see the cars are all lined up in a row? 

Do you see the children waving to their 
fathers on the train? 

Do you see the train leaving at a very slow 
speed? 

Each time the whistle blows it goes a little 
faster. 


CAUGHT BY THE INDIANS 
By Ada Seaton, age 12 


Myra was a little pioneer girl. She was in a 
covered wagon train traveling to Oregon. In 
one of the other wagons was Jane. Jane and 
Myra were both eleven years old. They had 
lots of fun playing together. 

One night after the wagons had made camp, 
Jane and Myra wandered off ‘to find some ber- 
ries. They were going past some bushes when 
someone took hold of their arms. They turned 
around to find a group of ten Indians stand- 
ing in the bushes. 

The Indians quickly tied them up. Then 
they put them on horses and took them to 
their hidden camp in the hills. 
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It was very dark by the time they got to the 
Indians’ camp. The Indians ate their supper, 
giving the girls a bowl of dog meat. Then the 
Indians tied the girls to a post and put a 
buffalo robe over them. Then the Indians 
went to bed. 

The girls didn’t go to sleep. Myra remem- 
bered that she still had the bowl in her hand 
from which they had eaten. The bowl had a 
sharp edge on it. She took the bowl in her 
hands and sawed the ropes in two. The girls 
crept away from the Indians’ camp, not dar- 
ing to look back. 

When the sun came up, Myra and Jane 
were back at the covered wagons again. 


BLACK 
By Caroline Bell, age 11 


It’s all around you in the night 

The black, black, black. 

With not a tiny speck of light 

The black around you in the night. 


It’s very close and stares at me 

The black in the night 

I stare back but not a thing I can see, 
Except the black around me in the night. 


The black is a comforter to me, 

The black, black, black. 

It protects me from things I cannot see, 
The black around me in the night. 


ADVENTURES OF CAUTION THE WHALE 
By the Sixth Grade, Munsey Park School 


One day, as Caution the Whale went round 
and round in the ocean singing, he thought it 
would be nice to see what was on the shore. 
So he jumped up on the dock and started to 
go to town, which was five miles away. When 
Caution had gone two miles, he saw a sign 
that said “Caution.” Caution was very mad 
because he didn’t like people using his name. 

Caution went three miles more and the first 
building he saw was the bank. He went in it 
not knowing what a bank was. He was so big 
he made a mess. He spilled all the money, 
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glue, and envelopes. The money stuck to him 
and he couldn’t get it off, so he ran in the di- 
rection of the ocean. But on his way a police- 
man stopped him and tried to get the money 
off Caution. The whale was frightened by the 
policeman, so he jumped on the policeman 
and left him flat as a pancake. Then a girl saw 
Caution all stuck with money and she 
screamed. This made Caution jump into the 
water, and all the money floated off his back. 

So whenever you find money at the bottom 
of the sea, perhaps Caution is responsible and 
not Captain Kidd. 




















FLYING NorTH 


By Howard T. Grayson, age 8 


My CuHerry TREE 
By Virginia Delfs, age 11 


There is a tree in my back yard, 

A nice old cherry tree! 

And when the wind blows through its boughs 
It sings a song to me. 


It’s pretty in the winter 

When it glistens bright with snow, 
And also in the autumn 

When the leaves begin to go. 


In summer birds live in my tree 

And sing from morn to night, 

But I like it best of all in spring 

When come the blossoms pink and white. 
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Tue Four Litre Rosins 
By Peggy Putnam, age 11 


Once upon a time, there were four light- 
blue eggs under a mother robin. 

The summer was warm, and soon the four 
light-blue eggs became little robins. The four 
little robins were ugly then, but when they 
got older they were very pretty. 

There was a cat in the yard that wanted to 
taste a bird. 

The four little robins had always wanted to 
get away from their mother. One day they 
found a chance to go down on the grass, so 


they did. It happened that the cat was walk- 
ing around on the lawn. He started to chase 
them. He nearly caught one. When the little 
birds got to safety, they vowed they would 
never go down on the lawn again without 
their mother. And they never did. 


BALLOONS 
By Sharon Herzig, age 5 
Balloons! Balloons! 
Red and yellow, 
Green and blue. 
Look! The balloons are fastened 
On a string for you. 





My SHEEP 


By David G. Tallman, age 13 


Here are my sheep. 


They are eating sagebrush on the desert. 
The mesas have pretty colors on them. 


Published by courtesy of the U. S. Department of Indian Affairs. 
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MONKEY DICE 









Here is a new “dice” game which is both 
easy to make and fun to play. 

1. Materials needed: five old ABC blocks, 
old books, magazines, or color books from 
which to cut animal pictures, paste, shellac, 
12 nuts for each player. 


A, 


vew/ 7>- 
/ 
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By La Vada 


2. To make monkey dice, cut five sets of 
pictures from your books. Each set must 
have a monkey, a dog, a cat, a squirrel, an 
elephant, and a rabbit. Paste one set on each 
block. When the blocks are dry, give them 
each a coat of shellac. 


3. To play, give each player 12 nuts. Each 
piayer places one nut in the “kitty,” then 
they take turns rolling the five dice. The 
first to roll four of the animals he has chosen 
wins the jackpot. If a player rolls a monkey, 
he must forfeit one more nut. 


Pr ; 










et 
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A DIME’S WORTH, FOR FREE 
(Continued from page 19.) 

“Then how does it happen that the 
total on the register shows that some- 
body sold $6,948.72 worth of merchan- 
dise today?” asked Officer Maloney. 

Well, then it all came out. Billy showed 
them the homework paper, and ex- 
plained how he had just taken a short 
cut on the arithmetic homework. ‘‘Gosh, 
sir,” he said, squirming, “I never knew 
the register kept a total of all the numb- 
ers rung up on it. ”” 

Officer Maloney just looked at them 
for a long, long time, and while he 
was looking, they began to feel less and 
less like heroes, and more natural. 

Finally he said, “Mr. Schultz has to 
know how much money ought to be 
in the register, in order to make sure 
that he gets the right amount back again. 
Ordinarily he could tell by adding the 
amount he knows was there last night 


to the amount the tape says he sold 
today. I can think of only one way to 
get this straightened out. You boys take 
that homework paper, and add together 
the answers to all the problems. Then 
take that total, and subtract it from 
the amount shown on the register tape. 
Check your answers with each other, 
and keep right on until you are sure 
you have them all correct.” 

He got them each a pencil and a big 
sheet of paper, and pulled two chairs 
up to the candy counter and cleared a 
space for them to work. “And when 
you are quite finished,” he said cheer- 
fully, ‘““Mr. Schultz will be delighted to 
give you each a dime’s worth of any- 
thing, for free.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Billy and Fats. They 
sat down and started to work. 

“Hey, how does it feel to be a hero?” 
whispered Fats to Billy. 

“Shut up,” said Billy. 





= 
Jokes 


By George! 





Keep sending those jokes in to George, 7 


“The canary you sold me sings very well, 
but it’s lame.” 


“Oh, you didn’t say you wanted one that 
could dance.” *) 





“Billy, your shoes are on the wrong feet.” 
“They’re the only feet I have.” 





Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


FARMER: What can one of these tractors 
do? ; 

Cierk: It can do half your work. 

FARMER: I'll take two of them. 

w x —Alma Johnson 


Wire (on a trip): I just remembered that I 
forgot to turn off the electric iron. 

Hussanp: Don’t worry, nothing will burn 
long. I forgot to turn off the water. 


Man: Waiter, there’s an ant in this ice 
cream. 


Waiter: So they’re going in for winter 


sports, tooh= ~~ —— fa, 
een & 


Guwe: At last! I’ve found a lot of tiger 
tracks about a mile north of here! 
Hunter: Good! And which way is south? 
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KING OF THE WIND 
By Marguerite Henry (Rand McNally. $2.75). 
Have you a favorite horse or dog of your own? 
Do you like to read about champions? Then 
you will get a special thrill from this swift- 
paced story of an Arabian golden-red stallion 
who started a new line of champions, includ- 
ing Man O’ War. It’s another true story by 
the author of MISTY, and illustrated lavishly 
by Wesley Dennis. 


MY BROTHER MIKE 
by Doris Gates (Viking. $2.50). Billy Evans 
was an outcast, and so were the seventh pup 
and the tramp. No wonder they felt drawn 
to each other by some strange sympathy. 
Boys more fortunate than Billy, and others 
equally unloved, will follow every startling 
moment of Billy’s search for 
Mike.” 


“my brother 


THE FIRST BOOK OF TRAINS 
by Campbell Tatham (Franklin Watts. $1.50). 
It’s really amazing how much can be clearly 
told in a small book like this, by the right 
author (Mr. Tatham) and an able illustrator 
(Jeanne Bendick). The diagrams and cartoons 
of railroad characters are scattered through 


the text just where they will do the most 
good. 
















Stop é -~ 
(SWUNG IN bs 2 
A CIRCLE) ft 


Back up Go 
(SWUNG IN (RAISED 
= A CIRCLE) =. AND ~ 
” LOWERED}“- 


From “The First Book of Trains” 
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THE STORY OF THE SOUTHWEST 
by May McNeer (Harpers. $1.75). This is 
one of the most varied and colorful books 
in this series of regional picture books. 
Apache Indians used to prowl along the 
frontier, gun-toting prospectors used to hunt 
for gold in these beautiful canyons, Spanish 
priests tried to bring religion to the more 
peaceful Indians. Today, cowboys still hold 
their rodeos, and giant dams bring new life 
to parched deserts. 


LOST ARROWS 
by Elizabeth Rounds (Cleveland Park Library 
Committee, Washington, D. C. $.50). How 
Captain John Smith sailed up the Potomac 
and what happened to the Indians who lived 
in what is now the District of Columbia. A 
book for young scientists and geologists. 


FIVE PUPPIES FOR SALE 
by Esther Brann (Macmillan. $1.50). An 
easy-to-read book, in which two children face 
the eternal question: how to find homes for 
a large litter of puppies. The solution is 
satisfying and credible, with enough suspense 


to keep the reader turning page after page. 


THE STORY OF SOUND 
by James Geralton (Harcourt, Brace. $2). 
From the most primitive drumming of Indians 
to the latest song-hit on the radio, all are 
connected by the science of sound. The 
smallest babies cry at a sudden sound, dogs 
howl at sounds we humans cannot hear. 
Signals at sea, music in the air, all these 
variations of sound are explored and ex- 
plained by a man who can write simple and 
clearly about his chosen hobby. 
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@ This is the way the new | 
TINY NONSENSE STORIES 
look —snug in their tiny 
“city block” bookshelf. 
Now, push at either side, 


slide the bookshelf out of 
the slipcase, take out all of the books — and 





here’s what you have: 











oT la gas Bae 


— 7 
Ni ee, £ j 
a -_-—-. 


12 tiny story books by Dorothy Kunhardt, with 
288 color pictures by Garth Williams and a 
tiny “super-market” to play with « ALL FOR $1.00 


TINY NONSENSE STORIES 
The 2nd Series of the Tiny Golden Library (the first 
was Tiny Animal Stories) Published by Simon and Schuster 
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CadA WALT DISNEY'S comicé -_-- 














Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. bepr. 3 sp Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


] Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription 
to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning 
t with issue. (© Check here if this is a new subscription. 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 








Donor’s Name 





Address 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 





HOW LONG 
HAVE YOU KNOWN 


STORY PARADE 


Are you an old friend, who has watched it grow, or did 


you spy its gay cover and pick it up for the first time in a 


bookshop or department store? 


If a new friend, why not get better acquainted? Order 
this packet of fine stories, pictures, games, puzzles, and 
things-to-do sent to you every month. If it already comes to 
your house, maybe you would like to, send it to some other 
boy or girl. It would make a fine birthday present that would 
bring new pleasure twelve times a year. A gift card is sent 


to the child upon request. 





ORDER NOW 
Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


$7.00 for 3 years (30 big issues) 


Please send 
$5.00 for2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00forlyear (10 big issues) 











